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Editorial 


PROFESSION OR CRAFT? 


In 1946 the New York State Legislature established several Institutes of 
Applied Arts and Sciences in order to cope with the post-war shortage of 
personnel in several technical fields. Training in dental hygiene has been 
included in three of the five institutes according to the most recent issue of 
the Bulletin to the Schools, a publication of the University of the State of New 
York. 


The Bulletin lists the following curricula to be given at one of the in- 
stitutes: 


“mechanical, electrical and chemical technologies; building construction; 
hotel catering; hotel business management and hotel residential services; 
retail distribution; commercial art and industrial design; dental laboratory 
technology and courses for dental hygienists.” 
Honorable though all these careers may be it is difficult to see how from this 
hodge-podge anything like our conception of the dental hygienist as a profes- 
sional woman could emerge. During the past few years the rising standards 
of the dental hygienist have been greatly accelerated. New states have passed 
laws licensing our practice while more schools have adopted the two-year 
course of training in preference to the once adequate one-year course. Several 
of the universities now offer a four-year course leading to a B.S. degree in 
dental hygiene. (An announcement of such a course lately adopted by the 
University of Michigan appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

The American Dental Association working with our own Committee on 
the Education of the Dental Hygienist approved the two-year course and the 
recommendation that all future schools be established at the university level. 
These milestones so briefly stated meant years of effort on the part of our 
organization. Hygienists and dentists working together have from the begin- 
ning envisioned the dental hygienist as a professional woman, an educator, 
the aide of dentistry. 

Shall we now watch our hard won progress count for nothing? Under the 
guise of helping the veteran and alleviating a shortage these new institutes 
are established on a vocational level and under a general education program. 
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Far removed from the corridors of a dental school or the traditions of den- 
tistry these girls will be taught the craft of cleaning teeth. In the very nature 
of the set-up they cannot be more than artisans; and the effect upon dentistry 
as well as upon our own standards might well be disastrous. 

What alternative could be offered to this unhappy reversal of progress? 
There are more than thirty dental schools which have not yet established 
courses for dental hygienists. They have the teaching staff, the equipment and 
the background to turn out professional women if they will. 

The administrators of dental schools and the leaders of the dental pro- 
fession should be made fully aware of this threat to dental education implied 
by the Institutes; should know that a job is quietly being taken from their 
hands where it rightfully belongs. It will be a sorry day for all concerned if 
a sufficiently vigorous protest is not made to insure that the education of the 
dental hygienist continue to be the responsibility of dentistry. A little effort 
and vision at this time will forestall a later calamity. 

S.E.W. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


We have entered upon a New Year! No more appropriate time could be 
found to discuss with you the importance of your ADHA membership. 


We are not yet recognized in all 48 states and there is still a tremendous 
amount of work to be done before this goal is accomplished. Do you know 
that there are still many conflicting recommendations and criticisms pertaining 
to the practice and training of hygienists current today? Do you realize that 
legislation and qualifications for licensure in the various states are not as 
uniform as we would desire to have them? 


These problems rest upon our membership and should call forth some 
serious thought and a feeling of responsibility in each one of us. How can we 
best face these problems? 


Unity means a strong organization. Every practicing dental hygienist needs 
our support as we need theirs. How can we maintain a strong organization? 
By meeting in groups for the exchange of ideas, sending delegates to national 
conventions with reports on state and local activities. We must learn about 
the activities of dental hygienists in other states. It is one profession whether 
we practice in Connecticut or California, and any unfavorable action against 
one state group may te reflected in every other state. 

State conventions are important and should be of vital interest. May I 
urge you not only to attend but to be present at business meetings. Listen to 
your delegate’s reports! Read convention and committee reports and the edito- 
rials of your journals. 
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We need new members—interested, enthusiastic members. Let each mem- 
ber of the ADHA delegate herself a committee of one to contact a dental 
hygienist who is a non-member and explain the actual concrete benefits which 
membership carries. Be prepared to answer challenging questions. Why is your 
membership in the ADHA of value to you? Your Officers and Board of Trus- 
tees are continually on the alert to protect your interests. Match their enthu- 
siasm with your whole-hearted support. 

We have chosen a noble calling. We are a young profession. It is ours to 
cherish and glorify, or to neglect and abandon. In this New Year of 1948 
let us work shoulder to shoulder for the most successful year in our history. 


MABEL C. McCarTHy 


A DEGREE PROGRAM IN DENTAL HYGIENE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Regents held on Saturday, November twenty- 
second, the School of Dentistry was authorized to offer a four year Curriculum in Dental 
Hygiene leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Dental Hygiene. 

The Curriculum will consist of two years or 60 hours of credit in the College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts or in another college of equivalent standing, provided 
that the curriculum of study and the grades earned have been such that they would admit 
the candidate to a field of concentration leading to a degree in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, and a two year Curriculum in Dental Hygiene which will 
be the same as that now offered with the addition of 9 hours to be specified. 

Subject, but not hour, credit will be allowed in the Dental Hygiene Curriculum 
for equivalent courses taken in the Arts College. Such advanced credits must be re- 
placed by electives to a grand total of 61 credit hours. These electives may be chosen 
from courses given in the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and from the 
Schools of Education and Public Health, with the approval of the Director of the 
Curriculum. 

The four year curriculum will not supersede or in any way alter the present two 
year program of training for which a Certificate in Dental Hygiene is awarded. 


BURKHART PLAQUE UNVEILED 


Outstanding members of the dental profession gathered at Rochester on September 
28th for the unveiling of a bronze memorial plaque with a bas relief portrait of 
Doctor Harvey J. Burkhart, director of the Eastman Dental Dispensary for thirty years. 

The memorial was erected by the Seventh District and the Rochester Dental So- 
cieties of the State of New York. It stands in the main reception room of the Dispen- 
sary and pays to Doctor Burkhart’s memory the highest tribute that might be tendered 
a man, the inscription reading simply, ‘To see his monument, look around you.” 

Doctor Harold Hillenbrand, of Chicago, secretary of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, represented that group at the ceremony. 

CATHERINE C. Cross 
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ANALYSIS OF A SURVEY OF DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


J. T. O'Rourke, B.S., D.D.S., Sc.D. 


In March 1946, a committee of the American Dental Hygienists Association began 
a survey for the purpose of securing information regarding dental hygienists. The in- 
formation desired covered the number of active hygienists, average age, marital status, 
collegiate education, distribution by type of practice, types of services rendered, and 
annual income. In the past there has been much speculation with regard to these items. 
Consequently it was thought that the findings of the survey might contribute to clarifica- 
tion of some of the essential points, and provide a more rational base for future consid- 
erations of the status of dental hygienists, and the role which they may play in the field 
of dental health service. 

Questionnaires were sent to 5,302 registered dental hygienists, the names and 
addresses of which were secured from state departments of registration. Of these 
hygienists 59 were outside the continental United States. For the reason that many 
hygienists were registered in more than one state, the list of registrants was carefully 
checked for the purpose of eliminating duplicate registrations. 

Of the 5,302 questionnaires distributed, 1,663 were returned. Of these 206 were 
incomplete, and unsatisfactory for the purposes of the study; 265 forms were also 
returned by hygienists who indicated that although they had maintained their registra- 
tion, they had retired from practice. Incidentally, it should be pointed out that retire- 
ment in these cases was not due to age, but rather to marriage or a change in vocation. 
The usable returns totalled 1,192, or a sample which constituted 22.4 per cent of the 
questionnaire forms distributed. If the 15 returns from Hawaii and Puerto Rico are 
excluded, and the remainder weighed against the questionnaires distributed in the 
continental United States, (5,243) the returns represent approximately a sample of 
20.5. In terms of the estimated number of active dental hygienists in the United States 
in 1946, (4,335) the 1,192 usable returns provide a sample of 27.4 per cent. 


THE NUMBER OF ACTIVE DENTAL HYGIENISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


On the basis of data secured from state departments of registration it was possible 
to account for 5,243 registered dental hygienists in the continental United States. In 
addition it is estimated that there are no more than 50 dental hygienists registered in 
the three states which failed to provide the information requested by the committee. 
The addition of this number would bring the total number of registered hygienists to 
3,295. 

Of the 1,457 registered hygienists who provided information as to their active or 
inactive status 18.1 per cent indicated that they had retired. If it is assumed that the 
total number of registered dental hygienists was 5,293, and that at least 18.1 per cent 
or (958) of this number were inactive, the total number of active hygienists in the 
United States in 1946 would have been approximately 4,335. This number would not 
include the dental hygienists who were graduated, and registered in June 1946. It 
is quite probable that the proportion of registered but imactive hygienists is greater 
than 18.1 per cent. The basis for this assumption is the probability that inactive hygien- 
ists are not likely to return questionnaire forms to an extent equal to those who are 
active. Therefore despite probable minor deficiencies in computing the total number 
of registrants, the estimated number of active hygienists (4,335) may closely approxi- 
mate the actual situation (1946). Assuming that there were 76,000 active dentists in 
the United States at that time the ratio of active hygienists to active dentists would 
have been 1 to 17.5. 


*Based on a Survey Conducted by a Committee of the American Dental Hygienists Association—Esther 
M. Wilkins, Chairman. 
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Although practice by dental hygienists is now permitted in 38 states, it is estimated 
that 80 per cent of active hygienists are located in eight states. These states in order 
of their rank in number of active hygienists are New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, California, Michigan, and Minnesota. Dental hygienists are 
for the most part concentrated in states which for some years have had laws permitting 
the registration of hygienists. It should be pointed out that these states also have high 
per capita income. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVE HYGIENISTS By TyPE OF PRACTICE 


The 1,192 active dental hygienists who returned completed questionnaire forms 
were distributed by type of practice as shown in Table I. Of interest may be the fact 
that only 655 of the 1,135 fully employed hygienists, or 57.7 were employed in the 
offices of private dental practitioners. 


- TABLE I 


Distribution of 1,192 Active Dental Hygienists By Type of Practice 


Type of Practice Number of Hygienists Per Cent Hygienists 
Office of Private Dentist 655 S57 
School Clinics 313 26.2 
Civil Service (U.S.) 75 6.2 
Armed Services 33 2.6 
Hospital and Institutional Clinics 26 2.0 
Teaching 14 
Industrial Clinics 12 1.0 
Civil Service, (State) 7 0.5 
Part Time Practice 57 4.7 

1,192 100.0 


THE AVERAGE AGE OF HYGIENISTS 


The average age of the hygienists reporting was 35 years, and there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the age distribution according to type of practice. Judging from 
this average age it appears probable that the annual retirement rate for dental hygien- 
ists, is not as great as has been assumed. The retirement rate is doubtless high, and is 
due primarily to marriage. However 32 per cent of the active hygienists who provided 
information were married, and of these 27 per cent had one or more children. It may 
be that marriage does not decrease the length of service of the hygienists to as great an 
extent as is the case in nursing and certain other vocations for women. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF HYGIENISTS 


The average length of general collegiate training of 1,102 dental hygienists who 
provided information on the point was greater than expected. The distribution of these 


dental hygienists by type of practice and length of general collegiate training is out- 
lined in Table II. 


It is worthy of note that the greatest proportion of hygienists with the baccalaure- 
ate degree were in hospital and institution clinics, teaching, and state civil service. Of 
the 655 hygienists in the sample who were employed in the offices of private dental 
practitioners, 10 per cent had earned a college degree. 
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TABLE 


Length of Collegiate Training of 1,102 Dental Hygienists Grouped 
According to Type of Practice 


Per Cent Hygienists with 
Type of Practice Number Hygienists 1-2-3-4 years Collegiate 


Education 
Office of Private Dentists 655 30.5 18.5 5.5 10.0 
School Clinics 313 25.0 18.0 10.0 17:0 
Civil Service (U.S.) 75 29.0 14.0 5.0 1.0 
Hospital and Institutional Clinics 26 43.0 12.0 0.0 23.0 
Teaching 14 24.0 7.0 3.0 47.0 
Civil Service (State) 7 11.0 0.0 0.0 44.0 
Industrial Clinics 12 9.0 39.0 0.0 13.0 


LENGTH OF SERVICE, AND TIME IN PRESENT LOCATION 


The survey indicated that the persons reporting had spent an average of 10 years 
as dental hygienists. This may appear to be inconsistent with the fact that the average 
age was found to be 35 years. However, 20 per cent of the dental hygienists had spent 
sufficient time in college to earn a baccalaureate degree. In addition, a number of women 
have entered the field at an age considerably beyond the average at which the course for 
dental hygienists is completed. This average of 10 years of service probably approxi- 
mates closely the actual situation among the estimated 4,335 active dental hygienists in 
the United States in 1946. 


Dental hygienists according to survey data, had held slightly more than an average 
of two positions, and had been in their present locations an average of 7 years. The 
hygienists who had been in their present location for the shortest period of time were 
those in the office of the private dentist (4.5 years), and those employed in U. S. 
Civil Service (4 years). Hygienists in school clinics, teaching, industrial clinics had 
been in their present positions for an average of approximately 9 years. 


Some concern has been expressed with regard to the possibility that the period of 
service on the part of dental hygienists is unusually short. The evidence indicates this 
is not true, and that the service period is probably as long as in any other vocation for 
women, Furthermore, there is among hygienists comparatively little change in position 
or in type of practice. 


THE INCOME OF DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


There appears to be considerable difference in the income of dental hygienists 
according to type of practice. The highest average 1945, income reported ($2,950) 
was for hygienists in industrial clinics. The lowest ($1,955) was for hygienists em- 
ployed in school clinics. The general average for 1,103 hygienists providing informa- 
tion on this point was $2,279. The average 1945 income by type of practice is shown 
in table III. 


SERVICES RENDERED By HYGIENISTS 


The dental hygienists recorded in the study were on duty for an average of 41 
hours per week for 49 weeks; the average vacation period being 3 weeks. This appears 
to indicate that the services of these hygienists were available for approximately 2,000 
hours per year. 
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TABLE Il 


Average Annual Income. 1,102 Dental Hygienists By Type of Practice (1945) 


Type of Practice _____Number of Hygienists Annual Average Income 
Office of Private Dentist 441 2,154 
(Salary Only) 
Office of Private Dentist* 214 2,490 
(With Commission) 
School Clinics 313 1,955 
Hospital and Industrial Clinics 26 2,011 
Industrial Clinics 12 2,950 
Teaching 14 2,213 
Civil Service (U.S.) 75 2,264 
Civil Service (State) 7 2,196 
1,102, 2,279 


*30 per cent of these hygienists are on straight commission basis. The remaining 70 per cent receive 
both commission, and base salary. 


TABLE IV 


Per Cent of 655 Hygienists Rendering Various Services In 
Office of Private Dentist 


Servic 
Prophylaxis 100.0 
Take X-rays 55.0 
Chair Assistance 51.0 
Receptionist, Secretarial, Bookkeeping (Combined) 35.0 
Investing, Casting, Polishing 22.0 
Assist in Administration of General Anesthetics 15.0 
Pour Models (only) 11.0 
Receptionist (only) 9.0 


Although information on the point was not solicited, it is well known that the 
dental hygienist also contributes much in the way of dental health education. In fact the 
number of activities carried on by the hygienist but not included in the questionnaire 
forms are many and varied. However, those listed in table 4, are the activities which 
demand the greatest number of hours. 


In 1945, 1,089 dental hygienists averaged 1,064 prophylaxes each. The estimated 
time required for completion for each of these units of service was 49 minutes for 
adults, and 29 minutes for children. Hygienists in the offices of private dental practi- 
tioners (655) averaged 1,279 prophylaxes each. This requires slightly less than 50 pet 
cent of the available 2,000 hours. 
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DISTRIBUTION EDUCATION SERVICE INCOME 
Over D. H. TRAINING 
Y SURVEY OF yg 8 - 
SUMMARY SU Eg sig & & ag 3 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS| 3 < = = * & ud 
No ComMISsIONS 441 35.4 31 59 41 19 | 34 18 7 9 35/| 8 5 3 |1942, 2154, 12.48 
WITH CoMMISSIONS 314 18.4 30 61 39 18 | 27 19 4 11 34] 7 4 = 2 |2299.* 2490.* 11.42 
SCHOOL CLINIC 313 26.9 37 64 36 35 25 18 10 17 88/14 9 3 | 27835. 1955. 9.81 
INSTITUTIONAL CLINIC 26 2.233: 93° 7 3. 22 23 39/11 8 241814. 2011. 4.88 
INDUSTRIAL CLINIC 12, 10 41 75 25 9 | 9 39 © 13 37114 9 212856. 2950. 3.50 
TEACHING 14 1.2 38 54 46 85 24 ej 4. 147 81/14 9 3 12150..1 2285. 5.50 
Civit SERVICE—U.S. 75 64 34 60 40 13 | 39 14 5 1 59} 9 4 3 |1844. 2264. 9.59 
CiviL SERVICE—STATE 7 06 39°63 17 33 11 0 0 44 88/10 8 2 |2116. 2196. 6.31 
ARMED SERVICE 33 2.8 | 
| 
Part TIME 57 49 
TOTAL 1162 | 
Gross AVERAGES 36.6 68 32 27 26 16 4 2¢ $7110 7 2:5 12100. 2279. 7.94 


* 30% hygienists in this 


group are on straight commission with no base salary. 
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COMMENT 

In terms of the findings of the survey, dental hygienist personnel in the United 
States represents a comparatively stable group in the area of vocations for women. 
The annual loss of active dental hygienists although high is no greater than is the loss 
of personnel in most occupations for women, and is probably much less than in the 
fields of nursing, and teaching. 

With 10 years as the average length of service for active dental hygienists it appears 
reasonable to suggest that from an economic point of view the ratio of length of train- 
ing to length of service is quite satisfactory. The survey data indicated that the years 
of service tended to increase slightly with broadening of the total period of collegiate, 
and dental hygiene training. However, it is doubtful that in the future any significant 
increase in the average length of the service period will follow expansion of the total 
time spent in collegiate and dental hygiene education. This is an important point, and 
one which has received but little consideration. To be socially and economically sound 
the period of training for dental hygienists as well as for dentists should be in harmony 
with the total effective years of service which may be expected. Reduction in the length 
of the period of service expectancy through lengthening the total period of training 
increases the costs of service, and tends to defeat the original objectives of the dental 
hygienist movement. Much of course depends upon the type of practice in which 
the hygienist is to engage. Those areas of practice outside the private dental office ap- 
parently offer greater opportunity for the utilization of hygienists trained over longer 
periods than is afforded by the office of the private dental practitioner. 


Discussions regarding the value of dental hygienists have for the most part cen- 
tered around consideration of their possible contributions through the office of the private 
practitioner. Therefore, it was surprising to note that only 57.7 per cent of the 1,135 
fully employed hygienists were practicing in private dental offices. The remaining 42.3 
per cent were distributed throughout seven other types of practice, the largest propor- 
tion of this group being in school clinics. It is reasonable to assume that this distribution 
of hygienists in the sample by type of practice approximates that of the total active dental 
hygienists in the United States. There are no good reasons for assuming that hygienists 
in the various types of practice would differ significantly in the extent to which they 
returned usable questionnaire forms. 


There are no reliable basic data by which the rate of increase in hygienists in the 
different types of practice may be determined. As to the future it may be suggested that 
the number of hygienists employed in the offices of dental practitioners will be con- 
trolled to a large extent by economic conditions, and the effective demand for dental 
care. On the other hand the demand for hygienists in the seven other areas of practice 
is much less sensitive to economic conditions. It is governed for the most part by the 
prevailing interest in dental health and dental health education. 

Fully active dental hygienists provide approximately 2,000 hours of service an- 
nually. If these hours are devoted to activities which would otherwise be carried on 
by the dentist, the contribution of the hygienist would obviously be the equivalent of 
2,000 dentist-hours. There is no reliable information indicating the relation between 
the work of the dental office hygienist, and the cost of dental care. However, it is well 
established that hygienists have increased the availability of dental care at the offices of 
private practitioners. Either through direct clinical service or by way of assistance to 
the dentist, the total patient load is increased. Therefore it is quite obvious that the 
active dental hygienists in the United States are making an outstanding contribution 
to the problem of providing dental care. It is unfortunate that their number is so 
small. Existing trends appear to indicate a substantial increase in the demand for the 
supply of dental hygienists. Just what the total need may be is not known. Yet, it is 
clear that many times the present number can be utilized before the saturation point 
is reached. 
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THE COMMON COLD*—A PRACTICAL SUMMARY 


CLAIRE BERGERON, R.N. 
Industrial Consultant for the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Atlanta, Georgia 


The common cold is a most democ:atic disease striking virtually every inhabitant 
of the United States at least once a year. It cost the American public more than a 
billion dollars a year, and with its associated complications, such as sinusitis and ton- 
silitis, constitutes the major cause of absenteeism in industry. Statistics show that more 
colds appear on Monday than any other day. The assumption here is that actual expo- 
sure occurred during the week-end. Strenuous athletics, irregular meals, and upset sche- 
dules all have some bearing on these Monday morning co!ds. Some students have gone 
so far as to recommend shorter vacations and moderated programs for week-ends. 


Statistics also reveal that there are seasonal factors. More colds occur during the 
fall, winter and spring. The diminution of upper respiratory infections during the 
summer months may be due to better ventilation and more sunlight. 

Most of us have experienced the nasal congestion that succeeds a heavy meal or 
the imbibing of several alcoholic drinks. Nose specialists are fami'iar with the changes 
that occur in the nasal membranes of women at menstrual periods. Biologic, metabolic 
or physical factors may impair the efficiency of the defense of the nose against the com- 
mon cold. Whether a cold actually develops may depend on the presence of pathogenic 
organisms and the individual’s resistance. The causative agent is now generally thought 
to be a filterable virus. 

Large scale research on the common cold have shown the dimensions of the problem 
if not the answers. A few of these difficulties are: 


1. Isolation and identification of an ultra microscopic organism. 
2. Use of monkeys for experimental purposes is costly in both time and money. 
Smaller animals have not proven satisfactory. 


3. The relative importance which must be assigned to the membranes of the 
respiratory tract and the contamination of air. 


4, The influence of overcrowding and its effect on cross-infection rates. 

5. The importance of sudden chilling with attendant change in metabolism of 
the tissues. 

6. The role played by the psychologic status of an individual, especially those 
most susceptible to colds. 

In view of the fact that no definite treatment has been discovered we must strive 
to utilize the most effective measures of control which have been found useful. 


General Preventive Measures: Adequate ventilation is essential. This is based on the 
assumption that the infection is both air-borne and also short lived under aerobic con- 
ditions. Physical separation of at least six feet of space between individuals provides a 
semblance of semi-isolation and a definite reduction in the number of cross transmitted 
infection. 


Ventilation without draughts is also essential. Draughts constitute a form of 
chilling. Shivering is the body’s attempt to prevent loss of heat through the skin and 
increase body temperature through muscular contraction. Chill and sudden exposure to 
cold produce changes in many tissues of the body particularly the mucous membrane 
of nose and throat which under normal conditions serve as a filter to purify and warm 
inspired air. The mucous membrance has a normal acid reaction. If its acidity is im- 


*Read before the Georgia Dental Hygienists’ Association, October 21, 1947. 
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paired the warming and filtering functions drop to a low level of efficiency allowing 
viruses and bacteria to find a fertile soil for growth. 

Ultraviolet light sterilization has been found useful in industry. A reduction in 
the number of upper respiratory infections has definitely been found. The engineering 
and electrical problems of installation are expensive but may best be done when the 
lights are installed in a ventilating duct system already in existence. 

Air sterilization may be accomplished with propyline sprays which have proved 
beneficial when proper conditions of humidity are constant. 

Oiling of floors is another method of reducing dust counts. Specific areas thus 
treated and compared with non-treated similar areas were studied by military commis- 
sions recently and the treated areas definitely reduced the number of colds. 

Individual Preventive Measures: Adequate rest is a well tried measure of treating 
almost any disease. During sleep the cells of the body undergo repair and regeneration. 
When body cells are operating at peak efficiency pathogenic organisms are easily thrown 
off. 

A well balanced, satisfying diet is another essential though no rule can be laid 
down as the various factors of age, sex, type of occupation, environment and physical 
status make each person’s need different. Other things being equal a consistently normal 
weight which varies only slightly, a general feeling of well being are two criteria which 
which give assurance that the diet is adequate. Recent publicity stresses the fact that a 
good breakfast eaten slowly is worth more than a few minutes extra sleep. 

_ Daily outdoor exercise is a suggestion to which many individuals are not partial— 
particularly after a long working day. Walking to or from employment (or part of the 
way if not practical to walk all the way) will take the place of more strenuous exercise. 
Adequate ventilation of the lungs is accomplished by the moderately strenuous exercise 
of walking in the fresh air. 

_ Personal cleanliness need hardly be stressed as soap and water in generous quanti- 
ties still remain a strong bulwark against infection of all types. 

___ There are some people who require individual medical attention to remove causes 
of repeated upper respiratory infection. Surgical treatment of hypertrophied tonsils, 
lymphoid tissue and chronic sinusitis is sometimes indicated. 


Treating A Cold: Isolation of the patient is especially valuable during the early 
stages. If you are conscious of dryness and burning sensations in the back of the nose 
and throat a steam kettle or vaporizer may be used, often with success. 

The use of face masks which are washable can be helpful in reducing cross infec- 
tion and spreading of the cold. Paper handkerchiefs are a good item of individual 
hygiene, preventing the person from reinfecting himself. Extra fluids within reasonable 
limits is commendable (up to three or four extra glasses a day). Fruit juice supplies 
additional vitamin C. Excessive fluids however may only hinder the natural physiological 
functions and possibly retard recuperation. 

Hot baths and bed rest are two simple remedies which provide warmth and relaxa- 
tion. The hot bath tones up the circulatory system. Bed rest during the acute and in- 
fectious stage not only benefits the patient but provides a form of isolation. 

Aspirin is a widely used drug supposed to combat the fever and generalized aching 
which often accompanies a cold. Some individuals are sensitive to aspirin and should 
ask their physicians for a substitute. Nose drops, too, should be approved and prescribed 
by the physician according to the patient’s particular need. 

There are some household remedies (or advice given freely by the unqualified) 
which are of doubtful value. Alcohol is one of them. In some people it does aid in 
reestablishing circulation but in others it causes congestion. Excessive use may predis- 
pose to pneumonia. 
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Special diets have not been found which will cure or prevent colds. The salicylates, 
beyond making the patient more comfortable, do not influence the course of the cold. 
Proprietary cold tablets or rhinitis pills are sold everywhere. Most contain atropine 
which dries the secretions of the nose and throat. Thus symptoms are temporarily re- 
lieved but only at the expense of further interfering with the microscopic hairs of the 
mucous membrane known as cilia. 

Sodium bicarbonate is a widely used remedy but there is no scientific basis for 
taking it. Woolen underwear is another favorite, especially with the oldsters. Wearing 
suitable clothing according to changes in the weather is a much more sensible precau- 
tion than heavy underwear. 

Cathartics, once prescribed routinely, are no longer used in the treatment of colds. 
Studies done on groups bear out this finding. Constipation may be caused by the cold 
but its relief will not cure the cold. 

Vitamins were at one time hailed as a panacea for colds as well as everything else. 
Where no vitamin deficiency exists there is no reason to believe that an additional 
dosage will give protection against colds. 

Cold vaccines have, up to the present time, not proved of much value. 


Book Review 


MAN AGAINST Pain, Prentice-Hall, N.Y. 11, 337 pp., $3.75. 


Man Against Pain is the title of as exciting a book as you could hope to curl up 
with of a long winter's evening. We hesitate to state that it is the story of anesthesia, 
and that it should be read by every dental hygienist, because this makes it sound like a 
chore. Better to forget the fact that you ought to know the stories of Horace Wells and 
William Morton (since they wee both dentists) and go out and get a copy of this book 
for the sheer pleasure it will give you to read it. 

Dr. Raper, the author, is himself a dentist, and comes from a family of writers. 
His publishers do not believe that the dental profession does much reading after a 
hard day at the office. Hence the book has had excellent reviews and wide circulation 
among the general public but has not been as popular as it deserves among the very 
group which would find it most fascinating. Man Against Pain is now in its third 
printing. It was published in 1945. 

The biographies of the various men who were responsible for the first use of 
nitrous oxide, ether and chloroform are told so vividly you will not forget or confuse 
them. But Dr. Raper has taken the subject from the beginning—tright back to the old 
petions of the ancients and up through the techniques of pain control used in the 
modern surgery, delivery room, and battlefield. 

S.E.W. 


ANNUAL MEETING SEPTEMBER 13th to 17th, 1948 


Chicago will be the scene of our 1948 Annual Meeting. Convention chairman is 
Miss Evelyn Maas, 311 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Further details and a reser- 
vation blank for your convenience will be included in the April issue. 


A. REBEKAH Fisk, Secretar} 
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A DENTAL HYGIENIST WITH THE OCCUPATION FORCES 
(From a personal letter to Assoc. Editor, Esther Wilkins) 


Working with the occupation forces is an experience any hygienist would wel- 
come. It has been grand experience in many ways, perhaps the most important being 
the knowledge of clinical dentistry I’ve acquired. 

On August 29th, 1946 I stood on the deck of the General Sturgis watching the 
New York harbor fade into the horizon. The voyage lasted for twelve days. On the 
thirteenth day I was in Frankfurt assigned to the Second Medical General Dispensary 
Dental Clinic. The Second Medical Dispensary takes care of all the personnel in and 
around Frankfurt for sick call and minor treatment. The 97th General Hospital in 
Frankfurt takes care of all cases which require hospitalization. Our dental clinic is the 
largest and best equipped in the theatre. The dispensary was activated in England at 
the beginning of the war. It subsequently moved to Paris and then after V.E. Day it 
was moved to Frankfurt. Originally known as SHAEF Dispensary it is now situated in 
a former German civilian hospital. 

The setup is much like that in private practice. Each dentist has his own operating 
room and a German dental assistant. Rooms are equipped with American and German 
equipment—Ritter and Weber units. 

Because of the great number of patients to be cared for military personnel come 
Mondays through Thursdays. On Fridays only civilians and dependents are treated. 
I have been working in the ‘gum treatment’’ room for the past year. It is one of the 
busiest sections of the clinic. There are many cases of gingivitis and stomatitis due to 
the poor diet, lack of fresh fruit, vegetables and milk. Penicillin is used in acute cases, 
being administered, according to the acuteness of the infection, topically, intramuscu- 
larly, or as a mouthwash. The army has every facility available for the health of its 
personnel. One dentist even does orthodontia. 

We all live in a guarded section of Frankfurt called The Compound, My quarters 
are a five room apartment shared’ with two other American civilian girls. There is one 
other occupant I forgot to mention—our schnauzer dog named Teufel. A German maid 
is furnished for us. She keeps the apartment clean, does our laundry and otherwise looks 
after our personal needs. The mess to which we are assigned is located near the Head- 
quarters Building. Called the Kasino it was formerly the dining room for the I. G. 
Farben employees. 

The shopping center reminds me of Macy’s. You can buy everything. And there 
are barber shops, a beauty shop. shoe repair, camera store, laundry, commissary (for 
dependents only), a clothing store, and of course the PX. The PX sel!s everything too: 
cigarettes, tobacco, candy, drugs, cosmetics, film, soap, jewelry, linens, leather goods, 
china and just about anything you could think of in the way of gifts. 

For entertainment there are theatres in various sections of the city. Operas, ballet, 
and legitimate theatre are presented at special times and there is a movie every night. 
There are many night clubs, the most famous being the Kromberg Castle which is about 
ten miles outside Frankfurt. 

The sports enthusiasts can go right on with their favorite exercise as special service 
provides all kinds of equipment. Take your choice: golf, bowling, horseback riding, 
tennis, fishing and hunting, ping-pong and so on. All personnel are given 30 days 
leave annually. The army has arranged several guided tours to the other countries of 
Europe. With a passport you can travel on a visa. I have traveled quite a bit and have 
had enough experiences to fill a book. French and German are the languages you 
need to polish up on as many of the places one visits they do not speak English but you 
can always get along with French or German. 
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Taken in the clinic cleaning a patient’s teeth. Looking on are one 
of the Army dentists and my German assistant. 


During my year here I've seen Paris, Luxembourg, Berlin, Munich, Garmich (the 
Sun Valley of Europe) Berchtesgarten (Hitler's Eagle’s Nest which has been com- 
pletely demolished) Prague, Heidelberg, and Geneva. One of my oddest adventures 
was being a member of a boar hunting party in North Germany. It was on the estate 
of a baron. The European technique of tracking down the boar is very interesting. The 
animal is then cleaned and a celebration takes place after the hunt. Our host was Baron 
August Von Schwertziel and his wife. Their estate was not touched by the war. The 
castle was built in 1453 and some of the original furnishings are still there. In the 
town surrounding the castle many of the people still wear native dress and retain 
their ancient customs dating back to the Reformation. The women wear short black 
skirts to the knees, white blouses, black velvet jackets, white stockings with black garters 
and a black tassel in front of the knee, and black shoes with large silver buckles. They 
dress their hair in a little knob on top of the head. A tiny black hat covers the knob 
and this is tied with a ribbon under the chin. Tre men look as though they were 
dressed for the opening night of an opera season-high silk hats and all the trimmings 
including a walking stick. 


Anyone who thinks our train service leaves something to be desired should visit 
Europe now. Europeans seem to think nothing of mixing the sexes in the same compart- 
ment (and it’s usually the man who gets the lower berth!). It takes half the trip to 
straighten out a little detail like this and by then you are too upset to sleep anyway. 
Finally when you do doze off the train halts and customs officials get aboard, waken you 
and examine your luggage and passport. 


One of my funniest language anecdotes concerns a certain cocktail mix called 
“Zamza™ to which I was introduced in Paris. While shopping in Prague I decided to 
buy a bottle and asked the clerk for it in English. The clerk looked first puzzled, then 
bewildered. Finally he requested that I speak English to him! 


As you may know most of the tipping in Germany is done with cigarettes rather 
than money. All our help at the clinic are German but have come to dress and act very 
much like Americans. Once after I had finished giving a prophylaxis to a woman (she 
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happened to be a dependent and must have concluded that I was part of the German 
help) she said “I’ve never had such a thorough job done in my life,” and placed three 
cigarettes in my hand. 

It may interest you to know that the Germans do not have dental hygienists as 
such. They have two kinds of dentists. One attends dental school for three years and 
is allowed to do operative work only after he has served a two years’ apprenticeship with 
a “Zahnarzt.”’ The other—the ‘‘Zahnarzt,” studies at a university for three and a halt 
years before going to dental school. At present the army trains enlisted men and Wacs 
to fill the positions of dental hygienist. To my knowledge I am the only registered 
hygienist in the European theatre. Many of the army trained “hygienists” are planning 
to go to school when they return to civilian life. We are awaiting the arrival of another 
girl from the states who has been assigned to duty here in Frankfurt. She is Hope 
Reeves of Riverton, New Jersey and was released from the Waves a year or so ago. 
That will make two of us. I have enjoyed my work and the life here so much that 
I am all signed up till 1949. 

VIRGINIA ANDERSON, 
2nd Medical General Dispensary 
APO 757, c/o Postmaster, N.Y.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE BOARDS 


Written examinations will be held in dental hygiene on June 14, 15, and clinical 
examinations on June 16 at the Evans Dental Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and at the Dental School of the University of Pittsburgh. Secure application 
blanks by writing to the State Dental Council and Examining Board, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OHIO STATE BOARDS 


The practical examination of the Ohio State Dental Board of Dental Hygiene 
applicants will be held on Tuesday, June 29, 1948 at Western Reserve University School 
of Dentistry, Cleveland, Ohio. The theory will be held at the same place on July 1, 2 
and 3, 1948, concurrently with the dental applicants. All applications for this examina- 
tion must be in the hands of the Secretary ten days befo:e examination. For further 
information apply to 

Eart D. Lowry, D.D.S., Secretary 
79 E. State Street 
Columbus, Ohio. 


In HAemotiam 
DR. GEORGE W. WILSON 
The death of Dr. George W. Wilson, dean of Marquette University dental school, 


on November 11th saddened his many students and friends. Dr. Wilson was an out- 
standing dental educator. 
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Country-Wide Activities 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


It is with regret that we announce the resignation of Marjorie Hansen, our very 
capable president, because of ill health. Marjorie has been active in our organization 
for a long time and much of its success is due to her efforts in its behalf. The organiza- 
tion is fortunate in this emergency, to have so competent a person as Helen Schweiffler, 
president-elect, to assume the leadership and the many duties involved. 

Mrs. Pearl Voich, U. of C. graduate, will assume duties as dental hygienist for 
the Berkeley Schools with the opening of the Fall term. Pearl has served as Assistant 
Dental Hygienist for Santa Clara county since 1940. 

Dorothy Galt who is and will continue to be active has left the ranks of single 
blessedness and is now Mrs. Robert W. Tufft. She and Dr. Tufft were married in San 
Francisco on September 27th. She was the loveliest bride in San Francisco we thought. 

The first meeting of the 1947-1948 season was a dinner meeting held on September 
26th. Dr. Lowell Peterson of Oakland was the main speaker of the evening. His topic 
was ‘The Practical Application of Nutrition in Private Practice.” Dr. Peterson sug- 
gested that when the diet charts are recorded, it is good psychology not to depress the 
patient by first eliminating articles from the diet, but first, list the foods that are to 
be increased and then suggesting restraint on the other foods. 

Another highlight of the evening was the presentation of a plaque to Dr. Donald 
H. Miller, as a token of appreciation for all the help he has given us. “The Dental 
Hygienist,” a vocational film, was made largely through his efforts in our behalf. 

The California State Dental Association presented an especially interesting course 
in “Psychosomatic Aspects of Dental Practice’ by Douglas Campbell, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
(London) on October 4th. This course was so interesting that all the dentists and 
dental hygienists who took the course were as attentive at 5:30 P.M. as they were at 
9 A.M. Dr. Campbell is an assistant Professor of Psychiatry at the U. of C., San Fran- 
cisco. One statement the doctor made was, “Some thumb sucking can be traced to too 
early toilet training habits if anxiety was present.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The September meeting was held on “Hygienists Day” at the Annual So. Calif. 
State Dental Convention. At this meeting the new officers’ for the coming term were 
elected. 

After the installation of officers, Mr. North, a well-known dental economist, spoke 
to the group. He brought out the fact that the position of a Dental Hygienist in private 
practice will become increasingly more important to the dentist as he learns to use her 
abilities to the fullest. This depends also on the desire of the hygienist to be more than 
just someone who “cleans teeth.” The “up-and-coming dental hygienist’? will take 
every advantage of post-graduate studies and other means of improving her mind, her 
vocabulary, and her skill. 

Several interesting clinics were presented by the Dental Hygienists at the conven- 
tion and the girls who attended them took home many worthwhile ideas to be used in 
their own work. LaOtta Stansbury from the San Diego group gave a demonstration 
on. how the dental stool may be used while giving a prophylaxis. It takes practice to 
become proficient working in a sitting position, but the result is well worth the effort. 
Many girls find that to use the dental stool for even half the day tends to relax them 
and is a pleasant change. 
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Helen Nugent, a dental hygienist working in the public school system, presented 
some of the newer aids being used to educate the school children in dental health. 
Irene Manning from the Coronado schools presented her work also. With miniature 
classrooms, posters, movies, puppet shows and dental health stories, the youngsters are 
becoming well acquainted with the methods of and reasons for dental hygiene. 

In the So. Calif. Group the Dental Hygienists seem to be more and more post- 
graduate course conscious. The University of California, through their extension Divi- 
sion in Los Angeles, has been providing many excellent courses available to the Den- 
tists and Dental Hygienists. The topics presented have been of great interest to the 
girls and many are enrolling. The classes are generally planned over an entire week- 
end and in this way a lecture course of 18 or more hours may be taken without inter- 
rupting a work week. “Nutrition and Its Relation to Dentistry’ is one of the most 
popular courses with the hygienists. It is presented by Michael Walsh and Dr. Herman 
Becks. Other courses are Roentgenography, Oral Diagnosis, Dental Economics, Psycho- 
somatics, and Dental Medicine. 

The present freshman class in Dental Hygiene at the University of So. Calif. now 
consists of twenty-six women. This is one of the largest entering classes in many years. 
Miss Cora Ueland, the head of the Hygiene Department, feels that the profession will 
be of more value to dentistry as it increases in personnel. As education is the primary 
responsibility of the dental hygienist, it is necessary that there be enough practicing to 
make a wide spread education program possible. If more and more hygienists are placed 
in offices and schools, and do their best to educate those with whom they come in 
contact, preventive dentistry will take a forward stride. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The first meeting since last June was held in October at the Kenisan, with a 
dinner. Twenty-two girls attended and there were six new faces around the table. Miss 
Phyllis Bell of the Phyllis Bell Ideal School was guest speaker. She talked on poise 
and “‘first impressions,” stressing the fact that posture is very important. 

Great plans have been started for the Post Graduate Clinic with Virginia Olm- 


stead as convention chairman. 
ALICE LANG 


Come to the Nation’s Capitol! 
POSTGRADUATE CLINIC 


March 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


The District of Columbia Dental Hygienists’ Association invites you to visit 
Washington and attend the Postgraduate Clinic. This clinic was originally, “The 
Five State Convention,”’ but the attendance now includes most of the Eastern States. 

Our Association wishes to extend a hearty welcome to all who are able to 
attend. An early request to our Hotel Reservation Chairman will assure hotel 

“reservations for this period. Address your request to Miss Leova Brusiloff, 8211 


Larry Pl. N.W., Chevy Chase, 15, Md. 
VIVIAN FREDERICK, President 
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AT THE GEORGIA STATE MEETING LIN OCTOBER, 1947 
Left to right. standing: Belle Hartley, Dolly Peters, Amelia Robinson, Elizabeth Lattimer, Louise Blaney, 
Bernadette Englett, Derrough Jones, Sarah Arnold, Pearl Lindsey, Mary Kline, Doris King, C. Collier. 
Seated: Ann Aagsdale, Helen Adams, Dr. Johnson, Lelia Oliver, Evelyn Gladden. 


GEORGIA 


Our nineteenth annual meeting was held in Atlanta in October. It was full of 
activity and enthusiasm and we can boast three new members. The two-year course of 
training won approval during discussion at the meeting and it is hoped that our long 
talked of school at Emory University will soon be a reality. 

HELEN W. ADAMS 


ILLINOIS 


The members of the Illinois State Dental Hygienists’ Association are busy at this 
time making plans for the coming Annual meeting which is held in conjunction wii't 
the Mid-Winter meeting of the Chicago Dental Society. We wish to extend to you all 
an invitation to attend it. It will be held at the Stevens Hotel from February 18 to *1. 
An educational exhibit will be presented by the members as well as the student hygie- 
nists of Northwestern University Dental School. 

We are having a ratHe on December 11th to raise money for our treasury. As we 


‘look into our crystal ball, we hope that we can make the annual meeting here in Chi- 


cago, September 13 to 16, as interesting and well attended as the Boston meeting. 

On November 3, I was invited to speak at the South Bend Dental meeting. Miss 
Margaret Dawson, and Miss Elizabeth Fink of South Bend, Indiana, gave a series of 
talks on the training as well as the status and history of Dental Hygienists. 

On November 12, Dorothy Thurston and Patricia Shaeffer, senior dental hygienist 
students at Northwestern University, presented clinics at the North Suburban Meeting 
on “Caries Tests and Proper Toothbrushing Technic.” 

EvELYN Maas 


MAINE 


At our September meeting we decided to sell jewelry to increase our scholarship 
fund. At the October meeting dinner followed our business affairs. There was also a 
guest speaker. from the children’s clinic who talked on methods of getting children to 
eat the right kinds of food. The November mecting was held at the Winter House in 
Lewiston. 

Mary KELLEY 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


We are conducting the fourth in a series of post-graduate courses—''Periodontia for 
the Dental ‘Hygienist.” The course is under the direction of Dr. Irving Glickman, who 
is associate professor in Oral Pathology, Tufts College Dental School and consultant 
in Periodontology at Forsyth Dental Infirmary. This series of six lectures is devoted to 
a consideration of the causation and diagnosis of peridontal diseases. Various forms of 
gingivitis and other periodontal conditions are described and illustrated. Methods of 
treatment of periodontal diseases are analyzed. Particular reference is made to the role 
of the hygienist in treating the periodontal patient. 

The Council on Dental Health committee conducted an experimental Dental Health 
activity in Fitchburg, Mass. from October 20 to 23. This program was designated to 
create the dental health program as a public health program, meriting the support of 
the entire community, public, professions, educators, service clubs, religious groups, etc. 
All informational mediums were used—newspapers, radio, movies, exhibits, pamphlets 
and speakers. The results of this Dental Health Week will be studied at the next Coun- 
cil on Dental Health Executive Session. A program will be drawn up and proposed to 
District Dental Societies for adoption. The three basic points emphasized in this Health 
Week were: 

1. The necessity for early examination and treatment of oral cancer and other 

lesions of the mouth. 

2. The topical application of sodium fluoride as a means of reducing the dental 

decay rate in children. 

3. Responsibility of the profession and parents to begin children’s dental care 

early. 

Our Rreeltuna, Edna Bradbury, was guest at one of the evening meetings. On be- 
half of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists Association she offered our cooperation to 
the Council on Dental Health. 

KATHLEEN MAHONEY 


MICHIGAN 


Our automobile raffle was a huge success. Mostly due to the efforts of Frances 
Shook, our president and Bertelle Parkington, chairman we realized $1800 profit which 
will go into our educational fund. George Stark, Detroit News columnist, spoke at our 
dinner meeting and drew the lucky stub which turned out to be a sister hygienist, Clara 


Quinn. Our doctors were our guests that evening at the Detroit Federation of Women’s 


Clubs headquarters. 

Early this fall we listened to James R. Sullivan, M.D., lecture on “Handling the 
Child Patient.’’ Genevieve Wozniak, our district president, has been giving us highly 
interesting programs which probably accounts for the good attendance at each meeting. 

DoroTuy STAYMAN 


MINNESOTA 


The first fall dinner meeting of the Minnesota Dental Hygienists Association was 
held October 9th, 1947 on the campus of the University of Minnesota. At this time 
our delegate, Marion Wildung, read her report. We were pleased to learn that Elizabeth 
Ferm, one of our members, was again elected as our ADHA Treasurer. 

Among other business discussed during the course of the meeting were plans to 
raise funds for our treasury. It was agreed that we would have a Bingo party for all 
members and their friends; and also a rummage sale. Among the hygienists present at 
this meeting was Peggy Lied! who gave us a very interesting account of her experiences 
while traveling in England, France, Italy and Switzerland last summer. Lorraine Ser- 
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dinsky gave a brief résumé of the post graduate course for Dental Hygienists at Co- 
lumbia University which she attended last summer. Dr. H. C. Wittich, chairman of 
the Department of Children’s Dentistry at the University of Minnesota, was the guest 
speaker at the November meeting. Following his very educational address on “Child 
Management,” to our great pleasure, Dr. Wittich showed movies which he had taken 
while vacationing in Mexico. 
ORLEAN ARNDT 
MISSISSIPPI 
Our association has had no autumn meeting but will meet in December when we 
will attend the Mississippi Public Health Association. . . Sara Hill, formerly of Tupelo, 
has left us for a while to attend the University of Michigan. 
Marie RUTLEDGE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dr. Gerald Dufort, Chief of Denta! Services of the Veterans Administration, was 
the principal speaker at our September meeting. He gave a most interesting and com- 
plete outline on what the dental service does in the Veterans Administration, and also 
showed us how to make out the dental charts, with which some of our girls have had 
quite a struggle. . . Mrs. Constance Duly of Manchester was appointed Secretary upon 
the resignation of Jean McLaughlin of Nashua whom we have lost to Rye, New York, 
where she is setting up a new dental program in the schools. . . Refresher courses in 
X-ray and laboratory technique are among our principal projects for the coming months. 

At long last, our dream has become a reality. The Dental Division of the State of 
New Hampshire now owns a modern dental office on wheels—a dental trailer, lock, 
stock and barrel. It is equipped with everything from a darkroom to an x-ray unit, a 
mahogany paneled reception room, a child size chair, sterilizer and all the fixin’s. It 
arrived in Concord on August 21, 1947, all bright and shiny. The color? Green. (Dart- 
mouth green ?—FEd.) 

In time, we hope to have a dentist as well as a dental hygienist working in the 
trailer, going to many outlying rural districts where there is such a dire need for den- 
tistry and dental health education. (Any hygienist want a job?) ; 

This is just one more step forward and a very important step in the promotio 
of dental health in our state and we are truly proud of the rapid strides it is making. 


DoroTHy POWERS 
NEW JERSEY 

It will be remembered that Governor Driscoll vetoed our Bill—after its having 
passed both houses of the legislature with the approval of the New Jersey State Dental 
Society. The reason was that the Governor felt that it was “too loosely written and 
would permit parents to clean their children’s teeth.’ On October 17, 1947 a meeting 
of the State Society Legislative Committee was held at Trenton, the state capital, and 
it was devoted almost entirely to the Dental Hygienist Bill. After a meeting of the 
counsel for the State Dental Society and the Governor's counsel, the fol'owing changes 
in the Bill have been suggested. 

1. “The definition of Dental Hygienist should be more concise and not so broad. 

2. “The provision charging responsibility for violation should be changed from, 
‘person, company or organization’ to ‘person and officials of company and organization’. 

3. ‘To discourage repeated violations charges should be not only civil but criminal 
as well. 

4. “A bill demanding a registration fee, automatically makes it a revenue bill. As 
such, it must be submitted in the Assembly, whereas the other bill was introduced in 
the Senate.” 

(Taken directly from the Essex County Dental Society Bulletin of November. 1947. Vol. 15, No. 2) 
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The State Board of Trustees will take final action on these revisions after each 
component association has acted. After the bill has been approved within the State 
Dental Society, it will be presented to the Governor who will either submit it to the 
Assembly as part of his personal legislative program or to any Assemblyman of his 
choosing. JANE K. Cooper 


NEW YORK 


Reorganization of the Eastman Dental Dispensary’s Alumnae Association was the 
aim of one hundred fifty school graduates who gathered in Rochester in September. 
The Doctor Harvey J. Burkhart Fund was established by the alumnae to be used by 
Dispensary students. Plans are under way to contact the more than eighteen hundred 
graduates for a general reunion in the Fall of 194s. 


The Fifth District's semi-annual meeting at Utica in September was attended by 
members from Syracuse, Watertown and various other points in the Mohawk Valley, 
and visitors were present from Rochester, Albany and New York. 


Doctor Jacob W. Zilhardt, President of the Broome County Medical Society, and 
Chief of Staff of the Wilson Memorial Hospital at Johnson City, and Specialist in In- 
ternal Diseases, Endicott-Johnson Hospital, spoke to the Sixth District hygienists at 
their Fall meeting held at the Arlington Hotel, Binghamton. Doctor Zilhardt’s address 


YGIENISTS ASSOCIATION 
DENTAL WOK 


Our booth at the Women’s International Exposition held in New York during Novem- 
ber. 1947. Three girls from the local association are shown, in the usual order:-— 
Charlotte Letts, Margaret Dillon, and Cecile Rosenthal. The wardrobe at the far right 
belongs to Happy the famous puppet who was visiting with his “mama.” Ida Mae 
Stilley, of Pittsburgh. 
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dealt with “Oral Lesions (incidental to Oral Prophylaxis) and Poliomyelitis.” 

The Ninth District Association met at White Plains in September, with Doctor 
Harry Bushel, Acting Director of the Dental Bureau, State Department of Health, as 
guest speaker. Jane Breighner, President of the Dental Hygienists’ Association, State of 
New York, and Clarissa D’hondt, Trustee, District Three, ADHA, were the District's 
guests at this meeting. 

The Dental Hygienists’ Association of the State of New York has scheduled a 
session at the annual conference of the New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation at Syracuse on January 29, 1948. The meeting will be heid 
at the Hotel Onondaga at 2:15 P.M. 

Due to the growing volume of business confronting the State Association’s Execu- 
tive Board at the annual sessions in May, an ad-interim meeting is to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City on December 12th, during the sessions of the 
Greater New York Dental Meeting. The Board hopes to be able to schedule a meeting 
annually at this time to facilitate its work. 

CATHERINE C. Cross 


PENNSYLVANIA 


After quite a controversy—as any great change in policy will induce—the Dental 
Council and Examining Board of the State of Pennsylvania has acted: 

“After September 1, 1949, the requirements for licensure to practice as a dental 
hygienist shall be a standard preliminary education of not less than graduation from an 
accredited senior high school or its equivalent, as determined by the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the satisfactory completion of an approved dental hygienist 
course of instruction of two years.” 

When the two year course becomes effective the present internship will not be 
required. 

This new procedure adopted March 24, 1947 will naturally influence the policies 
and change the present set-up of the two dental hygiene schools in Pennsylvania—the 
University of Pennsylvania and Temple University. 

It will necessitate the re-arranging of the school schedule—a no small job for 
school personnel. The scope of the change is tremendous with all the different angles to 
be considered. 

We hope in the near future to have statements or comments from these two schools. 


DorotHy Moore KISSINGER 


RHODE ISLAND 


The first fall meeting was held on October 21, 1947. We started our fall term 
with a dinner meeting held at the Minden. The meeting was conducted by our new 
president, Muriel Ogden, who proved herself quite capable. Muriel a'so gave us a 
brief report of the national meeting in Boston, concisely told with frequent touches of 
humor. 

Our plans for the January convention in Rhode Island are already drafted and 
well under way with Mrs. Helen McNally at the helm. This should be our biggest con- 
vention so far attempted with numerous table clinics plus our national exhibit used in 
conjunction with a similar exhibit on the role of the dental hygienist in our Rhode 
Island schools. We're really trying to do a bang-up job this time. 

All but one of the recently licensed dental hygienists were present at the meeting. 
Dr. Lloyd England, our speaker for the evening, offered some excellent films on oral 
surgery. 


ALICE M. MATHEWS 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


The students in the Dental Hygiene Department of West Liberty State College 
have done a lot of traveling within the last month to further their education and that 
of thé public in general. 

On October 9, the girls in their second year traveled to Fairmont, W. Va. to hear 
Dr. Phillip Jay lecture on the theory of Dental Caries. October 29, they traveled to 
Pittsburgh, Penn. to be guests at a luncheon given by the hygienists of the Pittsburgh 
area in connection with the Odontological Meeting. The girls were asked to have an 
exhibit at the meeting, and they took as their display miniature set-ups of the various 
fields in which the graduates of West Liberty are now employed. On October 30, the 
first-year girls visited the Cook-Waite Chemical Laboratory in Wheeling, makers of 
the original “Carpule’’ which is used for many types of anesthesia. At the close of 
their tour, the girls were feted with refreshments. 

November 10, Mrs. Roxie S. Lyle, Supervisor of Dental Hygiene, and several of 
her students spoke to the Jr. Women’s Club of Warwood, W. Va. These girls told the 
duties of a hygienist, and through the use of models, charts, and posters lectured on 
some of the important phases of mouth hygiene. 

November 13, Mrs. Lyle and your reporter took a group of 12 second-year stu- 
dents to Weirton, W. Va. where they lectured to over 3,000 school children from all 
the elementary schools of that area. These children were in grades 1-7 and kinder- 
garten. By the use of puppets, models, charts, and posters the girls were able to teach 
and instruct the children in the proper home care of the mouth and the value of nutri- 
tion in good healthy teeth and bodies. The Weirton Women’s Club was instrumental 
in bringing the group to speak, and to show their appreciation and to break the tension 
of a very full schedule, they entertained the girls at a luncheon given at the Williams 
Country Club which is one of the most beautiful in the country. The girls returned to 
school with a satisfaction of a job well done, and with a deep understanding of the 
need for dental health education in the public schools of our country. 


Peccy Crow VIRDEN 


WISCONSIN 


Dr. George W. Wilson, Dean of Marquette University Dental School, passed away 
on November 11th. He is mourned by the dental and dental hygiene professions alike. 
We have lost a good friend. 

Forty-one freshmen dental hygienists are enrolled in the dental hygiene course at 
Marquette University. . . One member of our profession, Miss Monica Novitsky, a 
dental hygienist who has been active in our state for several years, has enrolled as a 
freshman dental student. 

Milwaukee County has resumed its monthly meetings this fall under the direction 
of Connie Baranowski. 

BELLE FIEDLER 


Serving Dentistry for 30 Years 


Headquarters for 


COLUMBIA DENTOFORM CORP. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
“The House of a Thousand Models” 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Miss Mabel McCarthy, President 733 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Mrs. Frances A. Stoll, Presidemt-EleCt.occcciucumscsnessee 630 West 168th Street, New York 32, N.Y. 
Miss Eveiyn Maas, 1st Vice-President 311 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, ‘Tlinois 
Miss Blanche Downie, 2nd Vice-President .ocomooonmennoe 7200 Cresheim Road, Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania 
Miss Betty Krippene, 3rd Vice-President Court House, Fond du lac, Michigan 
Miss A. Rebekah Fisk, sale a 1704 North Troy Street, Arlington, Virginia 
Miss Elizabeth Ferm, Treasuretccccco 4135 Emerson. Avenue, North Minneapolis, Minnesota 
TRUSTEES 
Miss Esther Wilkins, District 1, 1949 6 Union Street, Manchester, Mass. 
Miss Laura Peck, District 2, 1948 140 State Street, New London, Conn. 
Miss Clarissa Dhondt, District 3, 1950 1.332 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Miss Ida Mae Stilley, District 4, 1949 


Pittsburgh Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Miss Margaret Swanson, District 5, 1950 


1726 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Miss Ann Ragsdale, District 6, 1948 503 Doctors Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 
Mrs. Helen Garvey, District 7, 1950 2336 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Evelyn Hannon, District 8, 1949 1800 East 21st Street, Topeka, Kansas 
Miss Dorothy Galt, District 9, 1948 1438 Page Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Sophie G. Booth 2420 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


‘ COMPONENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 

o keep current the listing of state officers, Bea notify the editor of the Journat (Mrs. Shirley Easley 

Webster, Lakeside Rd., Stanwood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.) of changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 

CALIFORNIA (Northern)  President—Marjorie Hansen, 625 Bush Street, San Francisco 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Waldorf, 2826 Drury St., Berkley 5. Cal. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) = President--Nancy Taylor, 125 _E. Almond St., Compton 


Secretary—Jean Stitzer, 324 Sixteenth St., Santa Monica 


COLORADO President—Mrs. Eleanor Hamrock, 414 Fourteenth St., Denver 
Secretary—Kathleen Riley, 1671 Niagara St., Denver 
CONNECTICUT President—Rita Boyne, 860 Park Ave., Bridgeport 


Secretary—Ethel B. Swimmer, 125 Whittier St., Bridgeport 
DELAWARE Presiden Evelyn Dittmar, 18 Beach Av.. Oak Grove, Wilmington 
Secretary—Marion Sanders, 534 Ferris St., Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA President—Miss Vivian Frederick, 1801 Eye St., N.W. Washington 


Secrctary—Louise Milbourn, 1726 Eye St., Wilmington 


| 5 President—Mrs. Alice Grady, 410 Exchange Bldg., St. Augustine 

FLORIDA Secretary—Martha Martin, 1002 Huntington Bldg., Miami 
President—Mrs. Helen Adams, 1206 Peachtree St.. Atlanta 

GEORGIA Secretary—Evelyn Gladden, 910 Medical Arts Bldg., Atlanta 
President—Mary Heavers, 7443 N. Claremont Avenue, Chicago 

ILLINOIS Secretary—Audrey Jasper, 1321 W. Pratt Boulevard, Chicago 
President—Mrs. L. K. Schrichte, 3745 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

INDIANA Secretary—Sophia Heckenstaller, 263 Rutledge St., Gary 

IOWA President—Esther Mae McIntyre, 650 16th St., Des Moines 
Secretary—Mary A. Wright, 1402 9th St., Des Moines 
President—La Vada Wilks, Herrington 

KANSAS Secretary—Nelle Mitchell. 615 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson 

N President—Muriel McReynolds, 

MAINS c/o Dr. E. A. Elliott, 476 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Secretary—Dorothy Bryant, State Board of Health, Dover 
ETT President—Edna Bradbury, 32 Melbourne Ave., Melrose 

MASSACHUS S Secretary—Gertrude M. Sinnett, 89 Hewlett St., Roslindale 
President—Frances Shook, 1606 David Broderick Tower. Detroit 26 

MICHIGAN Secretary—Mary F. Hunt. 607 Philip Ave., Detroit = 
President—Mabel Nelson, 2257 Scudder St., St. Pau 

MINNESOTA Secretary—Jean Stewart. 1470 Lowry Medical Arts “Bldg. St. Paul 

MISSISSIPPI President—Irene Boswell, Route 1, Ocean Springs 
Secretary—Elizabeth Kimmons, 927 Harding St., Jackson 
President—Lucille Wilson, 550 Maple St., Manchester 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Secretary—Jean McLaughlin, 9 Faxon St., Nashua 
President—Mary Jane Kellogg, Maplewood 

NEW JERSEY Secretary—Jane K. Cooper, 11 Maple Ave., Springfield 
President—E. Jane Breighner, 2505 University Ave., N. Y. 63 

NEW YORK Secretary—Ruth E. Priest, 619 Union St., Schenectady 5 

OHIO President--Mrs. Mabel McRitchie, 163 Grandview Ave., Wadsworth 
Secretary—Patrician Van Dervort, 1660 N. High St., Columbus 
President—Mrs. Margaret H. Reuther, 101 and Penn. St., Muncy 

PENNSYLVANIA Secretary—Jean McDonald, 3927 Locust St., Philadelphia 
President—Muriel Ogden, 36 Earle St.. Lonsdale 

RHODE ISLAND Secretary—Olga Belasco, 13 Penn St., Providence 
President—Sophia Blatt. 1809 First National Bk. Bldg., Memphis 

TENNESSEE Secretary--Elma Lou Chasion, Winchester 

TEXAS President—Mrs. Leona Dunlap, 311 Telephone Road. Houston 
Secretary—Frances D. Taylor, 5729 Penrose Street, Dallas 
President—Betsy Bartlett, c/o Dr. Davis, Clarksburg 

WEST VIRGINIA Secretary—Martha Nortemann, c/o Dr. Arbrecht Wheeling 
President—-Anita Smaglik, 2815 No. Avondale Blvd., Milwaukee 

WISCONSIN Secretary—Irene Zintz. 2036 No. Hubbard St., Milwaukee 

HAWAII President—Mrs. Juanita Koga, 3285 Keanu St., Honolulu 


Secretary—Ethel Ogura, 3450 Paalea St., Honolulu 
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PROPHYLAXIS 
IS PROTECTION 


. Nothing sticks to a glossy, 
smoothly polished surface with a 
high brilliancy. That’s why Nature 
gave tooth-enamel such a_ hard, 
smooth, brilliant surface. 

That was her prophylactic measure. . . . And that’s why 
you should—after cleaning teeth—always restore this 
smooth, glossy surface to help repel deposits. 


An impalpable 
“polish For The — 


Used dry in a rubber cup, Carmi-Lustro polishes dull, 
abraded enamel into a smooth, glossy surface with a 
natural brilliancy to protect against future deposits. 


Carmi-Lustro completes your prophylactic treatment. 
Order a bottle from your dealer today. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Professional Training | DUES 
in Oral Hygiene DUES! 


LEADING TO CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE... 


For students interested in a dental career, 

who are wot candidates for the School's degree D U - S i 

of D.D.S. 
One-year Certificate Course in Oral Hygi- 

ene provides professional training for young 9 

women who are high school graduates. e 
Four-year Course leads to B.S. degree in 

Education with Certificate in Oral Hygiene. 

Graduates of recognized Dental lens HAVE YOU 

training schools receive credit for advanced 


standing in Dental Hygiene upon satisfaction PAID YOUR 


of the University’s requirements. Plans are 

now being made to meet changing conditions 

in this field by lengthening the course to two IO@d &§ 

years. 
For full information write ’ 

Margaret A. Bailey, Supervisor Dl ES 

ORAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT 


Temple University Dental School 9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dean: Gerald D. Timmons, Ph.G., D.D.S., D.Sc.; F.A.C.D. re 
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MERICAN 
ENTAL 
SSOCIATION 


It is indeed gratifying to observe how the profession, in an 
ever increasing number, recommend CO-RE-GA for those 
certain indicated cases. 


But is it any wonder when you consider the advantages... 
reputation, tradition experience and strength... plus quality 
materials and modern manufacturing. 


All are available to you. 


Made this Coupon for Your Supoly of Professional Samples 


city. ZONE. STATE 


COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


CO-RE-GA IS NOT ADVERTISED TO THE PUBLIC 
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Some Very Busy Dentists 
Are Geing Jo Hear About This Ad 


If that man you work for is just too busy to read the ads in the many 
journals he receives just drop a hint that he really ought to send that 
next cast case to a Ticonium laboratory. He'll be more than pleased 
with the high degree of accuracy found in every Ticonium case and he'll 
be pleased too with its beauty, lightness and strength. 


You may even have to find a Ticonium laboratory but that’s easy . . . 


there’s one near you. 


TICONIUM 
413 N. Pearl St., Albany 1, N. Y. 
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NEW COMPLETE PY-CO-PAY TOOTHBRUSH LINE 


Available in all drugstores is a complete new 


line of professionally designed Py-co-pay toothbrushes...with a 
choice of natural bristle and nylon textures, which discriminating 
dentists may prescribe in accordance with the individual needs 
of their patients... 


Natural bristles....... hard Nylon bristles . . medium 
Natural bristles . . extra hard * Nylon bristles . . . . hard 
These brushes continue the Py-co-pay tradition of making 
available for professional specification the finest brushes that 
can be made — with functionally correct design, incorporat- 
ing a small head with two rows (6 tufts per row). These new 
natural toothbrushes are made with genuine Chungking 
bristle and are the finest natural bristle toothbrushes that 
Py-co-pay has ever offered. 

PYCOPE, INC., 2 HIGH STREET, JERSEY CITY 6. N. J. 


* improved black bristles 


TOOTH BRUSHES AND TOOTH POWDER 
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Here is an “ANGLE” for 


Mouth-mirror angle 


Jog angle small head 


Narrow shank 


cleaning each exposed 
surface of each tooth 


The Squibb Angle Toothbrush, available now with 
2 rows as well as 3 rows of bristles, simplifies proper 
toothbrushing as you recommend it. Each exposed 
surface of each tooth is accessible to the Squibb 
“Angle”. Thus patients’ teeth are cleaned the way 
you want them cleaned. . 


The exclusive features of this unusual brush — 
mouth-mirror angle, jog angle and narrow shank — 
are well designed to enable your patients to more 
easily and more effectively follow your instructions 
for proper cleaning of the teeth. 


Help your patients to help themselves to better oral 


hygiene. Specify the Squibb Angle Toothbrush, 


available with 2 or 3 rows of natural or synton 
bristles. 


SQUIBB ANGE .. YOTHBRUSH 


Available in new 2 Row and regular 3 Row brush 


- E.R. SQUIBB & SONS, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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